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THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


The story of Jason and the Goluen 
Fleece, Sir Galahad and the Holy 
Grail, Hiram Abiff in the Masonic 
Mysteries, Wagner’s Parcifai, and 
numberless others, reveal a universal 
longing which expresses itself in 
these symbolic tales. Each one of 
the heroes is trying to recover some- 
thing, once owned, now lost, without 
which life seems not worth living. 
Jason is unfortunate in losing this 
priceless thing the second time, which 
is not so unusual a thing as we would 
like to think. 

According to the underlying occult 
meaning of the story, Jason is the 
Human Ego in search of his lost 
divinity. The Ego is immersed in 
matter of three kinds; physical, emo- 
tional, and mental, but he longs for 
spiritual illumination or to know him- 
self as a divine being. 

Insurmountable obstacles are placed 
in Jason’s way. He has to gather 
the crop that has sprung up from his 
sowing of dragon’s teeth. To slay 
each foe in turn would be impossible 


and only with the help of Medea, his 
higher consciousness, can he help to 
overcome them. She tells him that 
what he sees is but illusion and that 
fearlessness will overcome them. 

Everyone who sets out on _ this 
quest finds that his faults, great and 
small, his little vanities, his wild 
oats, have indeed grown into formid- 
able enemies hard to overcome, but 
with the help of Medea, sorceress, of 
whom Jason has become enamored, 
he slays them and with her help he 
overcomes the dragon that guards the 
Golden Fleece. 

Medea, according to Greek myth- 
ology, is the daughter of Hecate, one 
of the deities of the underworld; but 
she is the granddaughter of Asteria 
or starry heavens, therefore her magic 
partakes of lower psychism as well 
as higher clairvoyance. Had Jason 
not developed his latent powers, he 
could not have reached the dragon 
that guards the Golden Fleece, the 
entity known to occultists as “The 
Keeper of the Threshold,” the last 
stand a neophyte has to make before 
attaining to spiritual illumination. 
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In the story, Medea puts the dragon (own character stronger and stronger 


to sleep with her magic charms and 
Jason wins the Golden Fleece. 
Having won his prize from such 
formidable foes, one would think that 
nothing in heaven or in hell would 
cause him to give it up. What is it 
then that accomplishes the seemingly 
impossible? It is the commonplace, 
the insiduous poison of every-day life 


as one problem after another is 
presented to us. 

In Masonic lore we have the Builder 
who is slain by the three murderers. 

Having fallen from his high 
estate, again becoming immersed in 
matter, Jason falls under the fascina- 
tion of Glauce, a princess of Colchis. 
She is the personification of men’s 


and old habits, dangerous because of/| vices, she bewitches the senses, blinds 


their seeming harmlessness. 


Inherent |the mind and literally kills the soul. 


in all matter are the qualities that|Jason still has promptings from his 


spring from nature; present since the 
beginning of things. The 
nature is the vulnerable spot in Jason, 


lower |as having searched for him 


higher nature, Medea, who is pictured 
every- 


where, arriving at last at  Colchis 


his downfall can be worked through!ragged and starved, with their two 


the senses and he begins to forget his 
high estate, his priceless possession. 

Having come into the world with 
this heritage from nature, handi- 


children, representing his  super- 
natural powers. These he wishes to 
retain in spite of his repudiation of 
Medea his wife, for he has joined in 


capped by some outstanding fault or|the outcry the populace has raised 


more 
can 


weakness each one of us_ is 
easily overcome if the enemy 
discover this vulnerable spot. 
The goddess Hera, or Mother 
Nature, who carried Jason on her 
back into the physical world, across 
the river Enipias from the unknown 
eountry from whence he came, caused 
him to lose one of his sandals and he 
comes limping into the world. Every 
hero or demigod in mythology is 
handicapped in some way: Achilles 
is invulnerable unless his enemy can 
discover that an arrow may pierce 
his heel, because the goddess Thetis, 
when she immersed him in the river 
Styx in order to make him immortal, 
held him by the heel. A leaf fell on 
the back of another hero when he 
swam the river; there is a hole in 
the armor of still another. No chain 
is stronger than its weakest link, our 
task is to forge the weak link in our 


against her, declaring her to be an 
evil sorceress, as is the habit of those 
whose spiritual eyes have been blinded 
by the ruling passion. “The ruling 
passion be it what it will, the ruling 
passion conquers reason still,” and 
he denies the evidence of his own 
senses. 

Medea tries to win him back, 
throwing her magic spells upon him, 
reminding him of the delights and 
exaltations of their life together, 
warning him that he will lose the 
Golden Fleece if he marries Glauce. 
Being of a vacillating nature, due to 
his slipshod state, he again declares 
his love for her only to fall an easy 
prey to the charms of Glauce the very 
next time he sees her. His fate hangs 
in the balance, but not for Isng: 
Medea decides that she has lost him 
altogether, that his radiant soaring 
spirit has withdrawn leaving him 
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again inymersed in matter. But to, CHISEL CHIPPINGS 

him who has tasted of the fruit of. —__——_ 

“the tree of knowledge” every other St. John’s Day in Freemasonry. 
pleasure, every other attainment| The Saints John—St. John the 
turns to dust and ashes. This is ‘Baptist and St. John the Evangelist 
symbolized in the story by  the!—have both a special connection with 
poisoned robe which Medea begs| Freemasonry which is of a symbolic 
Jason to accept as a gift for his;and not of an _ historic character. 
br:de, a sort of peace offering. The|They are regarded as the patron 
robe destroys Glauce, and for him|saints of our order; our lodges are 
there is no peace in any of the three |dedicated to the “Holy Saints John”, 
Kingdoms. {and the original symbolic rite of 

We are indebted to Lord Lytton for | three degrees has always been kuown 
a story, entitled “Zanoni,” running |as St. John’s Masonry. 
along similar lines. The hero, though The dedication of the lodges to the 
he possessed great powers, through| Saints John seems to be a continua- 
some weakness in his character, like|tion of the custom of the Guilds. 
Jason, lost them. The Traje Guilds were everywhere 
“Some win the palm and some the|dedicated to some saint who was 

rod, generally chosen as being in some 
The weak achieve, the mighty fail, way specially appropriate to the 
None knows the mighty plan but God/trade. Thus St. Peter was the patron 
Who made the Knight and made the|of the Fishmonger; the Virgin Mary, 
Grail.” as the Mother of the Holy Lamb, was 
Augusta C. Dingley, 3 |adopted by the Drapers. St. John 
Unity Lodge, No. 359 |the Baptist was a very popular saint 
Orient of Oakland. | with the early Trade Guilds and he is 
claimed as the earliest patron of 
German Masons: certainly the Stein- 
metzen or Stonemasons of the Middle 
Ages celebrated his day and the day 
of the Four Crowned Martyrs as their 
chief festivals. 

Gould the great Masonic historian 
argues in favor of St. John the 
Evangelist as the chief saint of early 
Freemasonry and regards the cele- 
bration of St. John the Baptist’s day 
among Freemasons as originating in 
the Guild rather than in the Lodge. 
He points out that the _ earliest 
From what I learn this Grumbletown | evidence of the celebration of the 

Is not a pleasant place; Baptist’s day by any fraternity 
One never hears a cheerful word, exclusively Masonic is that of the 

Or sees a smiling face. York Minute of June 24, 1718, while 





"Tis quite a straight and easy road 
That leads to Grumbletown, 

And those who wish ean always find 
A chance to journey down. 


Just keen down Fretful Lane until 
You come to Sulky Stile, 

Where travellers often like to rest 
In silence for a while. 


And then across over Pouting Bridge, 
Where Don’t-Care Brook flows down, 
And just a little way beyond 
You come to Grumbletown. 


rr 
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the custom of assembling on St. John 
the Evangelist’s day is mentioned in 
the oldest Masonic records which have 
come down to us. 

The old Lodge Minutes 


ample evidence that the Festival of 
the Evangelist on December 27 was a 
great day among early British Ma- 
sons, especially in Scotland. 

The Edinburgh Lodge of Mary’s 
Chapel enjoys the distinction of 
possessing the earliest and most 
complete set of Minutes, which extend 
in an almost unbroken series from the 
vear 1599 to 1883—a period of nearly 
three centuries. Among these 
records is an order issued by the 
Warden General in 1599 ordaining 
that “all Wardens shall be chosen 
precisely on St. John’s day, to wit, 
the 27th December.” 

This custom of meeting annually 
on that day in conformity with that 
order (with the-exception of Mother 
Kilwinning which kept December 
20) appears to have been observed 
with praiseworthy fidelity by all the 
ancient Lodges whose minutes have 
come down to us. So the great “High 
Day” of Freemasonry in Scotland was 
on or near December 27, the day of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

Anderson, in his “Constitutions”, 
tells us that “the Fraternity of old 
met in monasteries in foul weather, 
but, in fair weather, they met early 
in the morning on the tops of hills, 
especially St. John the Evangelist’s 
day. and from thence walked in due 
form to the place of dinner according 
to the traditions of the old Scots 
Masons, particularly those in the 
ancient Lodges of Kilwinning, Stirl- 
ine, and Aberdeen.” So for over 500 
years Masons have held that annual 


give us 





a 
ne 


assembly on the day of the Evangel- 
ist, which has been gemerally followed 
by a feast at which toasts were drunk 
and speeches made and these usages 


have continued and survive to this 


day. All this is ample evidence that 
the special celebration of the Evangel- 
ist’s day is an ancient custom of the 
Order. 


St. John the Baptist’s Day. 


The general celebration of St. 
John’s day in midsummer is a 
comparatively modern custom dating 
from the foundation of the Grand 
Lodge of England on June 24, 1717. 

It would be most welcome 
knowledge to every Masonic student 
to know just what transpired at the 
so-called vevival, a little over 200 
years ago. There is no contempor- 
aneous record. The one to be found 
is under date of 1738 in the second 
edition of Anderson’s “Constitutions”. 
It reads as follows: . 

“King George I. entered London 
most magnificently on 20 Sept. 1714. 
And after the Rebellion was over A. 
D. 1716, the few Lodges at London, 
finding themselves neglected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, thought fit to 
cement under a Grand Master as the 
Centre of Union and Harmony, viz. 
the Lodges that met 

1. At the Goose and Gridiron Ale 
House in St. Paul's Church- 
Y acd, 

At the Crown Ale-house in 
Parker’s-Lane near Drury Lane. 
At the Apple-Tree Tavern in 
Charles-street, Covent-Garden. 
At the Rummer and Grapes 
Tavern in Channel-Row, West- 
minster. 


tw 
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“They and some old Brothers met 


at the said Apple-Tree Tavern, and 


having put into the Chair the oldest 
Master Mason (now the Master of 
a jodge) they constituted themseives 
a Grand Lodge pro Tempore in Due 
Form, and forthwith revived the 
Quarterly Communication of the 
Officers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge) resolv’d to hold the Annual 
Assembly and Feast, and then to 
chuse a Grand Master from among 
themselves till they should have the 


Honor of a Noble Brother at their 
Head. 
“Accordingly, on St. John’s 


Baptist’s Day, in the third year of 
King George I., A.D. 1717, the 
Assembly and Feast of the Free and 
accepted Masons was held at _ the 
foresaid Goose and Gridiron Ale- 
house.” 

The record continues with a detailed 
aceount of the nomination, election, 
and installation of the Grand Offices, 
and the adoption of regulations. The 
most important regulation was: “That 
the privilege of assembling as Ma- 
sons, which had hitherto been  un- 
limited, should be vested in certain 
Lodges or Assemblies of Masons 
convened in certain places; and that 
every Lodge to be hereafter convened, 
except the four old Lodges ai that 
time existing, should be legally 
authorized to act by a warrant from 
the Grand Master for the time being, 
eranted to certain individuals by 
petition, with the consent and appro- 
bation of the Grand Lodge in com- 
munication; and that without such 
warrant no Lodge should be hereafter 
deemed regular or constitutional.” 

This regulation may be considered 
as the most far-reaching in its effects 


of any rule that has ever been made 
their 
it is the foundation of our 


by Masons for government; 


-present 
jurisdiction in regard to regularity. 
It is also of historical importance, as 


it states that the privilege of assembl- 
ing had been “hitherto unlimited.” 

What took place then in 1717 has 
been called a “revival” by the writers 
of the 18th and some of the writers 
of the 19th century, but “formation” 
or “organization” of the Grand Lodge 
of England seems to be a more 
definite and appropriate expression of 
what actually happened. 

That particular St. John’s Day, 
June 24, 1717, passes under the 
distinctive title as St. John’s Day in 
Harvest. 


With Masonie Processions. 

Not only are the Festivals of Saints 
John observed universally among the 
Craft throughout the world by 
assemblies and feasts, but also by 
public Masonic processions, conducted 
with all the decorum and strictness 
of a tyled Lodge, all brethren clothed 
in the professional clothing for 
processions—white gloves and aprons 
—with the juniors in degree and 
office first so that the place of honor 
shall be in the rear. 

A beautiful old custom still survives 
in Scotland. At Melrose, on mid- 
summer eve, St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, the local Masonic Lodges gather 
amid the ruins of Melrose Abbey and 
go in procession bearing torches in 
their hands. When they reach the 
chancel they turn down these torches 
and beat them out on the’ ground. 
Here we have a remembrance of a 
custom which is specially recorded in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, where a 
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‘torch was turned down’ to imply the 
death and descent of Persephone into 
the Underworld, and another turned 
upward to remind the initiates of her 
resurrection. 


Symbolical Representation. 

There is also a symbolical signif- 
icance attached to the days of the 
two Saints John. These two saints 
are sometimes represented in 
lodges by the two _ perpendicular 
parallel lines on each side of the 
symbol of the circle with a point in 
the centre. 

The explanation usually given of 
this symbol is that the _ point 
represents an individual brother, the 
circle the boundary line of his duty to 
God and man, and the two perpendic- 
ular lines the patrons of the Order, 
the Saints John. But the more 
ancient and philosophical interpreta- 
tions of this symbol explains it as the 
sur in the centre of the universe. In 
some of the Indian cave temples, this 
meaning is clearly indicated by the 
inscription of the signs of the zodiac 
round the circle. Now, if we suppose 
the circle to represent the sun’s ap- 
parent eourse in the heavens, then 
the points where the two parallel 
lines touch the circle, will mark the 
limit of the sun’s extreme northern 


and southern declination in the 
summer and winter solstices. The 
sun reaches these two points 


respectively on the 21st of June and 
the 22nd of December and this ac- 
counts for the parallel lines being 
named after the two Saints John 
whose festivals have peen placed by 
the Church near those days. 

It is the same symbolism, but 
under a different form, as the master 


our 
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and wardens of a lodge. The master 
the 
universe or world. The two wardens 


is the sun and the lodge is 
represent two positions of the sun in 
his annual and daily course. The 
junior warden marks his exaltation 
at noon and at the summer solstice, 
and the senior warden his decline at 
the winter solstice and his daily 


setting in the west. 


The Solar Myth. 

The sun is the symbol of the Logos 
and it also represents the Christ and 
the initiate on earth. 

The solar myth is an _ allegory 
which, primarily, represents the 
activity of the Logos—the creative 
word—in the universe. In this sense 
it shadows forth great cycles of 
evolution—the birth and death of 
worlds and the gradual evolution and 
perfecting of all Creation. Secondar- 
ily, the solar myth represents the life 
of the Christ on earth, the life of the 
initiate and the evolution and perfect- 
ing of man. Great teachers of old 
embodied the teachings of cosmic and 
human evolution in the story of the 
sun myth. The course of the sun 
shadows forth the life of the hero of 
the sun myth. He is born in the 
winter after the shortest day of the 
year when the sun, having reached 
its lowest point of declination, turns 
up again and is born anew in a new 
eycle; he dies in the spring and, rising 
again, ascends into heaven as the sun 
rises higher and higher in the summer 
heavens. 

This narrative of a hero who is 
born, dies, is buried and rises again, 
and which is found formulated in all 
religions, is the story of the soul’s 
progress—the birth of the spiritual 
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consciousness in man, of his gradual 
triumph over sin and death and the 
Almost 
every nation in the past has held a 
25th of 


December in honor of the birth of a 
divine being whom they worshipped 
as a god. In ancient Rome _ they 
called December 25 the “birthday of 
the Invisible Sun.” 

The solar symbolism in connection 
with the two Saints John is plainly 
indicated. St. John the Baptist is 
the “forerunner” and St. John the 
Evangelist is the “transmitter” of 
the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, their festivals mark two 
extreme positions of the syn in the 
summer and winter solstices, and the 
immemorial custom of celebrating 
these days is a relic of sun worship 
—of the time when the Sun was held 
as the most fitting emblem of the 
Lord and Giver of Life and honored 
as His image. 


attainment of his perfection. 


festival on or about the 


Dedication of ‘Lodges. 

“Tradition informs us that Masonic 
Lodges were originally dedicated to 
King Solomon, because he was our 
first Most Excellent Grand Master. 
In the sixteenth century St. John the 
Baptist seems to have been considered 
as the peculiar patron of [free- 
masonry; but, subsequently, his honor 
was divided between the two Saints 
John, the Baptist and the Evangelist; 
and modern lodges, in this country at 
least, are universally erected or 
consecrated to God, and dedicated to 
the Holy Saints John. In the Hem- 
ming lectures, adopted in 1813, at the 
time of the union of the two Grand 
Lodges of England, the dedication 
was changed from the Saints John to 


King Solomon, and this usage now 
prevails very generally in England; 


but the ancient dedication to the 
Saints John has never been abandoned 
in America.”—(Mackey). 


The Lodge of St. John. 

Q. From whence came you?! 

A. From the Holy Lodge of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

“The Masonic tradition is that the 
primitive or mother Lodge was held 
at Jerusalem, and dedicated to St. 
John, first the Baptist, then the 
Evangelist, and finally to both. 
Hence this Ledge was called “The 
Lodge of the Holy St. John of 
Jerusalem.’ From this Lodge all 
other lodges are supposed figurative- 
ly to descend, and they therefore 
receive the same generai name, 
accompanied by another local and 
distinctive one. In al] Masonic docu- 
ments the words ran formerly as 
follows: “From the Lodge of the 
holy St. John of Jerusaiem, under 
the distinctive appellation of 
Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1,” or whatever 
might be the local name. In this 
style foreign documents still run; and 
it is but a few years since it has 
been disused in this country. 

“Hence we say that every Mason 
hails from such a Lodge, that is to 
say, from a just and legaily consti- 
tuted Lodge. In the = earliest 
eatechisms of the eighteenth century 
we find this formula: Q. What 
Lodge are you of? A. The Lodge 
of St. John. And another question 
is: How many angles in St. John 
Lodge? 

“In one of the high degrees it is 
stated that lodges receive this title 
‘because, in the time of the Crusades, 
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the Perfect Masons communicated a 
knowledge of their Mysteries to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem,’ 
and as both were thus under the 
same law, the lodges were called 
St. John’s Lodges. But this was only 
one of the attempts to connect Free- 
masonry with the Templar system.” 

(Mackey). 

There is an authentic drawing, of 
date A.D. 1515, portraying the coat 
of arms of the German Masons. The 
shield on which a sphere, marked by 
four compasses at the four quarters, 
appears is surrounded by a _ highly 
ornate breastplate, at the top of 
which, from a ducal crown, issues an 
eagle with uplifted wings and a pen 
in his beak. Surrounding the head of 
the eagle are the words “S. Johannes 


Evangelista”. A full representation 
of this is to be found in Gould’s 
“History of Freemasonry,” Vol. II, 
page 269. 

Oliver cites the mention of the 
Order of St. John in the lines of an 
obligation which was used, as it is 


confidently affirmed, in the fourteenth 
century: 
“That you will always keep, guard, 
and conceal, 
And from this time you never will 
reveal, 
Hither to M.M., F.C., or Apprentice 
Of St. John’s ORDER, what our 
grand intent is.’ 


There is an old Latin document, 
said to be deposited with a Lodge at 
Namur and purporting to be a 
proclamation of the Masons of Europe 
assembled at Cologne in 1535, which 
declares that Masons are _ called 
“Brethren dedicated to St. John,” first 
among the martyr stars of the morn- 


ing. It tells, further, that prior to 
1440, the Fraternity was called the 
Joannite Brethren, but that about 
that time it began to be known by the 
name of Freemasons. 

Of course there is no proof that 
either of the saints were ever patrons 
of the Fraternity, but the fact re- 
mains that Masonry has patronized 
them for ages. “The reason for this 
may be obscure so far as history is 
concerned, but it is obvious if we 
have a care for spiritual suggestion 
and the fitness of things. One was 
a prophet bearing witness to the 
Light, the other an evangelist of 
Love; and since the object of Mason- 
ry is the attainment of Light, and 
its principle is Brotherly Love. it is 
not to be wondered at that these two 
great figures became its patron 
Saints—one the leader of those who 
are seeking the Light, the other the 
teacher of those who have found it. 
For the same reason they are honored 
on the festal days of the old beautiful 
Light-religion of humanity—St. John 
the Baptist amid the splendor of 
summer, St. John the Evangelist at 
the winter solstice when the mighty 
orb of Light is most remote from us.” 


Another Saint John. 

Commanderies of Knights Templar 
are dedicated to St. John the Almoner. 

He was the son of the King of 
Cyprus and lived in the sixth century. 
“He quitted his country and the hope 
of a throne to go to Jerusaleni, that 
he might generously aid and assist 
the knights and pilgrims. He founded 
a hospital and organized a fraternity 
to attend upon the sick and wounded 
Christians and to bestow pecuniary 
aid upon the pilgrims who visited the 
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Holy Sepulchre. He exposed his life 
a thousand times in the of 
virtue. Neither war, nor pestilence, 


nor the fury of the infidels could deter 
him from pursuits of benevolence.” 
(Mackey). He was canonized by 
both the Greek and Roman churches 
under the name of St. John the 
Almoner, or St. John of Jerusalem. 
The former church places his festival 
on the 11th of November, the laiter 
on the 23rd of January. “He was 
selected as the patron of the Masonic 
Order of the Templars, and _ their 
Commanderies are dedicated to his 
honor, on account of his charity to 
the poor, whom he called his ‘Masters’ 
(because he owed them all service), 


cause 


and on account of his establishment: 


of hospitals for the succor of pilgrims 
in the East. 


From an 18th century lecture. 

Q. Our Lodges being finished, 
furnished, and decorated with orna- 
ments, furniture, and jewels, to whom 
were they consecrated? 

A. To God. 

Q. Thank you, brother; and can 
you tell me to whom they were first 
dedicated ? 

A. To Noah. 

. And by what name were the 
Masons then known? 

A. They were called 
Sages, or Wise Men. 

Q. To whom were the Lodges 
dedicated during the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion? 

A. To Moses, the chosen of God, 
and Solomon, the son of David, king 
of Israel, who was an eminent patron 
of the Craft. 

Q. And under what name _ were 
the Masons known during _ that 


Noachidae, 





period? 
A. Under the name of Dionysiacs, 
Geometricians, or Masters in Israel. 
Q. But as Solomon was a Jew and 
died long before the promulgation of 


Christianity, to whom were they 
dedicated under the Christian dlis- 
pensation? 


A. From Solomon the patronage 
of Masonry passed to St. John the 
Baptist. 

@. And under what name were 
they known after the promulgation 
of Christianity ? 

A. Under the name of Essenes, 
Architects, or Freemasons. 

Q. Why were the Lodges dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist? 

A. Because he was the forerunner 
of our Savior, and hy preaching 
repentance and humiliation, drew the 
first parallel of the Gospel. 

Q. Had St. John any equal? 

A. He had; St. John the Evangel- 
ist. 

Q. Why is he said to be equal to 
the Baptist ? 

A. Because he finished by his 
learning what the other began by his 
zeal, and thus drew a_ second line 
parallel to the former; ever since 
which time Feemasons’ Lodges, in all 
Christian countries, have been dedi- 
cated to the one or the other or both 
of these worthy and worshipful men. 


Invocation of High Ideals. 

Let this quotation from an article 
in “The Builder” of some years ago 
gives us food for reflection: 

“St. John the Baptist was a 
prophet, ‘a son of the Voice of God,’ 
in the old Hebrew phrase; ‘yea. and 
more than a_ prophet,’ said the 
Teacher whose advent he foretold. 
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‘There hath not arisen among them 
that are born of women a greater 
than John the Baptist.’ No man ever 
won higher eulogy; no one ever miore 
richly deserved it. What sis 
prophecy? It is two things-—forth- 
telling and fore-telling. The prophets 
have been for the most part forth- 
tellers, the great burden of their 
messages being the exposition and 
application of moral truths. Yet 


ever and again they have seen the 


clouds clear from the sky of the 
future, and have caught glimpses of 
a light upon the far away hills of 
Time. They have seen, aS men see 
in dreams, places, cities, august 
figures, vast upheavals impending, 
and felt the incommunicabie thrill of 
advancing destinies. It is therefore 
that they speak in words cryptic and 
vague, foreshadowing in dim _ and 
awful form the fashion of things to 
be. 

“Such was St. John the Baptist; a 
rebuker of kings, a scorner of sham, 
a denouncer of iniquity, whose speech 
was swift, startling, eruptive, turgid, 
tearing away every thin veil of 
pretense and bringing men face to 
face with eternal realities. Austere, 
aloof, uncompromising, he saw clearly, 
felt deeply, spoke plainly; and if he 
lacked those great fertilizing ideas 
out of which new religions grow, he 
had a vast capacity for moral indig- 
nation. Mere formalism evoked his 
withering satire. Profession without 
performance provoked his blistering 
scorn. Hypocrisy he flayed with 
whips of fire. Terrible in speech, he 
was yet tender of heart, and when the 
storm of his eloquence has passed by, 
the qualities that stand out in his life 
are his exalted purity of soui, his 
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passion for righteousness, his courage, 
his sincerity, his self-effacing humil- 
ity. his grand magnanimity—his 
rugged nobility of character and his 
heroism in death. 

“Truly, Masonry makes profession 
of Ligh ideals when it invokes John 
the Baptist as its patron Saint! Were 
he to appear at one of our festivals 
on his day, what would be his 
message to the men of today who 
dedicate their Lodges in his honor? 
Would his old indignation flash out 
upon us, rebuking us for our snug 
contentment, our smug self-satisfac- 
tion, our worship of the past, and 
our ritualism without reality? Would 
he not say to us today, as he did to 
the men of old, that we must repent 
in our hearts and show by our deeds 
the sincerity of our professions and 
the sanctity of our vows made at the 
altar of righteousness ? 

“These are things to think about 
on St. John’s Day, and if we are 
worthy to meet in his name they will 
make us pause and ponder, the while 
we search our hearts.” 

As one writer says: “In all sacred 
literature there are scarcely two 
such appealing figures as are the 
Saints John. They are of the 
devotional type and tenderly loving 


phases of human character. Arnun- 
ciator, martyr, and most dearly 
beloved, they inspire the race to 


enthusiasm, devotion, patienze, and 
tender pure affection.” 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
IN FREEMASONRY 


(Translated from Utilitarian Masonry 
a book in Danish by Bro. Lowzow.) 


How does Freemasonry proceed to 
give its doctrine to its members? As 
said before, Freemasonry instructs 
through ceremonia!s and symbols. 
This method of instruction has several 
advantages. To be able to conceive 
the one and same truth various men 
must receive it in various ways. 
Words which would make Truth 
entirely evident and plain to one 
person would not at ail impress 
another person. Truth expressed in 
accordance with the language and 
the intellectual advancement of one 
period would appear childish and 
unintelligible to the men of a later 
time, no matter how well and how 
often one would express it. 

But if we-express the same thing 
through a figure, a ceremonial or a 
symbol, then each man will, in every 
period, read it in his own language 
and in accordance with his intellectual 
capacity and understand so much of 
the truth as it is possible to teach 
him. and he will conceive it without 


being frightened away by a mode of 
expression which would appear un- 
intelligible and misleading. Many 
people can meet in a common work 
when the purpose is expressed in 
symbols who, if words had beer used, 
would have disagreed with one 
another. If, for instance, to represent 
the highest principles of life and of 
the world we use a figure of the sun 
because it represents the life giving 
principle in nature, then a Christian 
will say te himself that this figure 
expresses God ard the power of God 
in the world while Mohammedans will 
say that it is a figure of Allah and 
the Hindoos will be of the opinion 
that it is the triune Brahma. Thus 
are each of them in reality under- 
standing the same thing. They are 
seeing the same truth behind the 
figure, but they are using different 
interpretations of their own. And 
thus they are able to work in 
harmony while if words had _ beer 
used, they would not have understood, 
would have disagreed and separated. 

Symbolic language has further the 
advantage of increasing independent 
thinking. To explain symbols a man 
is forced to speculate on their mean- 
ing and the knowledge that a man 
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gains through his own work is(OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONS- 


to a greater degree a part of himself 
and of his life than the knowledge 
he may have received easily through 
instruction by word. And a man 
who, through intellectual work, is 
enlarging his horizon, will be able 
to conceive things and values which 
another man not having passed 
throuzh the same training, would not 
at all be able to conceive and enjoy. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


The man, in order to become a 
Freemason, must be twenty one 
years of age, and by the time he has 
reached that period, he has determined 
his course in life. He has made his 
bed, and as he has made it, he will 
lie in it. Ah! you say, he is only a 
boy at twenty-one, let him sow his 
wild oats and when he comes to him- 
self he will be all the better for 
having had the experience. Will he 
though? Would you say that about 
a young girl? Let her go to Paris 
and London, let her have her fling in 
New York and Chicago—when she 
comes back, she will be all the better 
for having gone the limit. You well 
know that you would never say that 
about a woman. Then why say that 
about a man? Who made this double 
standard? What right have you to 
arrogate to yourself the privilege of 
doing a thing that you would not 
allow another? What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander— 
now tow the mark and be square.— 
R. D. Graham in the Rocky Mountain 
Mason. 


IBILITIES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE HIGHER BODIES OF CO- 
MASONRY. 


By Bro. Thekla Vogel. 

At first we understand but dimly 
because we do not yet fully under- 
stand how to read aright the Plan 
of the G. A. O. T. U. as laid down 
on the Tracing Board of Nature. And 
SO aS We advance, step by step, 
gradually going from one degree to 
the next higher, we understand more 
clearly what qualities we must build 
into our character in order to be 
worthy of being called Masons. If 
only our minds, are open, our under- 
standing awake, and our hearts 
somewhat sensitive, work in the high 
degrees should help us to more 
readily gain those qualities of heart 
and mind which will fit us to become 
useful helpers in the work which the 
G. Ay OT: Us has planned ‘for 
humanity. 

Membership in the high degrees is 
indeed a privilege, offering us op- 
portunity for knowledge and_ self- 
improvement, which however should 
only be taken for the sake of learning 
how to give more intelligent and 
therefore greater service. Being 
surrounded with opportunity for 
knowledge and __ self-improvement 
imposes upon us the responsibility of 
making the best possible use of the 
opportunity offered, by ever greater 
watchfulness of our thoughts, our 
Speech, our actions, and above all of 
our motives and example. It is only 
natural that we all would want to 
enter the high degrees but let us be 
careful that we enter them not merely 
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for what we can get out of them, but 
for what we can give to them, give 
of ourselves, of our heerts and minds, 
seeking membership in them because 
we wish to learn the things which 
will make us of greater service in the 
Divine Plan. And so let us re- 
member then, that the greater the 
opportunity for knowledge and self- 
improvement, which the high degrees 
ofter, the greater the responsibility of 
living mentally, spiritually and 
morally up to our highest ideals, so 
that the Light we are trying to bring 
to those of lesser knowledge may be 
more readily seen because of our 
example and ability of presenting it 
in a way understandable to them. 
To enter the high degrees for a 
different purpose than that of learn- 
ing how to lead our fellow man out 
of darkness into the light, would make 
us unworthy of the name of Mason. 
For it is only in service to our fellow 
man that we render acceptable service 
tein AWOL Ei. 


WELL SAID 


ee. 3 Recognition of our Order by 
the A. F. & A. M. is unimportant. We 
should appreciate the obligation of 
the members of the A. F. & A. M., 
know their point of view and _ not 
embarrass them by attempting to gain 
their recognition as Masons. Our 
work is unique. It is to uphold 
ancient ideals. We differ from all 
other Masonic Obediences in that we 
are international and we admit 
women. We can win the respect of 
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other obediences by doing our work 
well, The liberal minded among the 
old line Masons are sympathetic to 
our work. In time we shall have 
their open cooperation. That cooper- 
ation will find a basis in the ideals 
we uphold and in the revival among 
Masons of the dream of an Order 
functioning powerfully for the inspir- 
ation of mankind.—Bro. Etha Snod- 
grass. 


THE GOLDEN VERSES OF 
PYTHAGORAS 


“Let not slumber close thine eyes, 

Before thou recollectest thrice, 

Thy train of actions through the day; 

Where have my feet round out their 
way? 

What have I learn’d, where’er I’ve 
been, 


From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve 
seen? 

What know I more that’s worth the 
knowing ? 

What have I done that’s worth the 
doing? 


What have I sought that I should 
shun? 

What duty have I left undone? 

Or into what new follies run? 

That leads to virtue and to God.” 


It takes but little to lose a reputa- 
tion, but it takes years to acquire 
one. 

Who are we that we dare set our- 
selves as judges over others! 

To know, to dare and be silent. 
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REVIEW—MASONIC DIGEST (dition and symbolism, to a Holy of 
Holies where all riddles are read and 
mysteries explained. To those of us 





“Q brother man, fold to thy heart 


thy brother, -|who believe in spiritual interpreta- 
-—For where love dwells, the peace tions Masonry is instinct with deep 
of God is there: meanings, and the venerabie philo- 
To worship rightly is to love each|sopher hit upon the key words that 
other lead to an understanding of these 
—Each smile a hymn, meanings.*** This profound observa- 
each kindly deed a prayer”. tion of the ancient mystic might well 


John Greenleaf Whittier. {be considered a commentary upon our 
38rd. Masonic degree.” 
Give your Brother the 
Benefit of the Doubt. How Masons Made America by 
R. W. John Whicher. | Cyrus Field Willard gives in com- 
prehensive outline the large part Ma- 
“Away back in the days recounted! sonry played in the founding of the 
in the book of Genesis the question|nation. He lists an astonishing 
was asked, ‘Am I my _ brother’s!number of patriots who were actuated 
keeper’? It has_ been variously|by the Masonic motto—‘Liberty, 
answered, but in Masonry and by|Equality and Fraternity’. It is a 
Masons there is only one answer: |thrilline study often talked of and 
I am my brother’s keeper.  wscetain about. One item new to me 
And it behooves every member of | was the claim “that at the time the 
this ancient Institution, bound as he} Revolutionary War broke out, every 
is to not injure another’s good name|one of the Governors of the original 
to carefully curb his tongue andjthirteen colonies were Masons, which 
concede to his fellows the same/could not have occurred by accident.” 
charity he would that others should| Judge Leon R. Yankwich in a.short 
concede to him.” article connects the Legend of the 
Third Degree with the Ancient 
“Long ago Dionysius said: ‘Three-| Mysteries. The sub-title is “Lip 
fold is the way to God. The first is|Service versus Real Masonic Under- 
the way of purification, in which the;standing”. He quotes freely from 
mind is to learn true wisdom. The|well-known Masonic writers and 
second is the way of illumination, in| religious teachers and himself says: 
which the mind by contemplation is |“That through Masonry, these ancient 
kindled to the burning of love. The]and universal elements of spiritual 
third is the way of union, in which|insight should again be made to serve 
the mind by contemplation, reason|the moral and spiritual wellbeing of 
and spirit is led up by God alone.*** |those who come under its sway is a 
Purification, illumination, realiza-,fact of such tremendous importance, 
tion: these cryptic words are clews|as to make any theorizing about re- 
which, followed faithfully, will lead |vival or survival of little or no import- 
through the labyrinth of legend, tra- | ance.” 
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Reynold Blight mentions in an 
editorial that “color symbolism has 
not yet received adequate attention 
from Masonic students. Free-Ma- 
sonry is especially rich in color.” 


“Freemasonry is not, and in _ its 
inception was not, designed to be a 
popular organization. I*reemasonry 
is for the elect, and not for the 
multitude. It is for the worthy and 
well qualified.” 


Research Lodges dedicated to Ma- 
sonic research are being instituted in 
several states—Calif., N. Y., No. 
Carolina and Massachusetts lead the 
way. The editor-in-chief says truly, 
“Freemasonry offers an almost un- 
limited field for this type of 
endeavor.*** Here is a rich mine 
whose wealth must be dug for and 
whose treasures may be appropriated 
only by those who labor to obtain 
them.” 


The disorganized condition of lital- 
ian Masculine Masonry makes it im- 
possible to confirm the story but it 
is said that Pope Pius IXth, whose 
name before his ascension to the 
pontificate, was Giovanni Ferretti 
Mastai, was raised to the 3rd. degree 
Aug. 15th., 1839. 


Jewel Lodge No. 374, at San 
Francisco, opens at midnight once a 
year during the annual convention of 
Grand Lodge and confers the 3rd. 
degree. 

B. Jeweit. 

(There does not seem to be any 
real foundation for the statement that 
Pope Pius IX was ever a Freemason. 
—L. G.) 


iS 
BEAUTY 
(Continued) 
See April and May issues. 
Upon final examination, and in 
conclusion, I find that the Dance 


creation of May 18, 1930, was a 
picture of Beauty to replace an ugly 
picture. The speech called, “Poetry 
of Beauty,—” the words “Picture,— 
Beauty,” in the Camp Paper remind- 
ing a tired girl of my ideals all 
point to the fact that there was a 
plan followed which fructified. The 
reason I can write a personal paper 
of this type is because I fee! I am 
not entitled to all the praises and ap- 
provals contained in it. The _ full 
credit is more due to Masonry and to 
my Mother Lodge than to my 
personality. 

Because I have desired so much to 
enter into the spirit of Unity and 
Harmony which our Lodge has tried 
and is trying to express so valiantly, 
T wrote up the Symbolic Dance and 
following the example of apprecia- 
tion set at Marie Deraismes, our 
Sister Lodge, dedicate this Dance to 
you, R.W.M., from all the Loyal 
Brethers of Verulam Lodge, for Ma- 
sonry only has made this Idea 
possible. 

Enclosed, please find a description 
of the Movements. I shall be pleased 
to interpret the dance for you in 
the future. 

Yours respectfully, 
Blanche Bender 2° 
Verulam L.’. No. 525. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The hand of death has reached in 
our Free Thinkers’ Lodge, No. 546, 
Or. of Oakland, Calif., and taken 
away, on the 22d of April, our dear 
Bro. P. Capris, after a short illness 
of 12 days. He had the attention of 
the best doctor available at the 
Martinez Hospital. Bro. Capris was 
a fine man, on the square and a good 
worker doing his best for his family 
and sending his children to the best 
schools. He was a_ blacksmith by 
trade and lived at Richmond. Born 
in Italy, August 18, 1871, he had been 
in this country 43 years, 15 of them 
in California. On the 30th of 
March, 1931, he had lost his wife, 
He leaves three daughters, two of 
them married. At the request of the 
family our Lodge had charge of the 
funeral although he was also a mem- 
ber of the Vallejo Eagles. Service 


was conducted from the Wilson- 
Kratzer’s Chapel at Richmond on 
the 25th. Our R.W.M., Bro. Oberto 


had charge of the ceremony. Bro. 
Ponsetto delivered an address at the 
Chapel and Bro. Viglia delivered one 
at the Sunset View Cemetery, then 
our Bro.’. was laid to rest with our 
usual service. It was stated by many 
that it was the best Masonic service 
here in- attendance and_ cere- 
mony. The cortege to the cemetery 
consisted of over 150 automobiles. 
There was a profusion of flowers. 
F. A. Viglia, See. 


Bro. Michele Vietti 18°, passed 
away to the E. G. L. on the 18th of 
May aged 56. He was a_ charter 
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Bro. Eugene Di Pietro of our 
Lodge No. 5438, Niagara Falls, passed 
away June 3d, after a long illness, at 
the Memorial Hospital. All the 
members of the Lodge attended the 
funeral on the 6th. 


CO-MASONIC NEWS 


Eleven members of Asclepios Lodge 
lof Washington, attended on the 8th 
of May, a meeting of Orpheus Lodge, 
in Baltimore, when two _ profanes 
were entered. That is the spirit of 
cooperation that counts and helps to 
build up an organization. 


Bro. Mary Misuraca, the Deputy 
for Southern Illinois, attends all the 
meetings of the Lodges in her district 
although some of them are quite a 
distance from her home. 


Mueh interest is shown in the 
meeting to be held in Larkspur next 
August and a good attendance is 
assured. 


MASONIC NEWS 


Although the Lodges under’ the 


|Grand Lodge of New York initiated 


8.500 new members during the last 
vear, the total membership of the 
Grand Lodge has decreased. The 
Grand Lodges of Minnesota ana of 
Kentucky also renort a loss of mem- 
bership during the last year. 

The Grand Lodge of New York is 
revising its Constitution. Amend- 
ments innumerable have been en- 
grafted on the old Constitution, many 
of them perhaps not so well considered 
as they should have been. Changing 


member of Lodge 336, Blanford, Ind.|conditions have produced need for 
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additional legislation and, at the same 
time, rendered some of the old 
sections practically obsolete. Older 
and later sections were more or less 
in conflict. This condition made the 
need for a general revision necessary. 
According to the revised constitution, 
a brother convicted of a felony in a 
court of law shall stand suspended 
until the judgment of conviction has 
been reversed or set aside, or until 
upon the conclusion of a Masonic 
trial he shall have been acquitted of 
the charge. 


DONATIONS 


Our Royalton Lodge, No. 520, has 


sent us $5. to help with the printing: 


expenses. 

Mr. Blackmore recently sent us a 
large collection of Theosophical mag- 
azines bequeathed to our Library by 
our late Bro. Louise Blackmore. This 
collection comprises copies of the 
Messenger, The American Theosoph- 
ist, Lucifer, The Word, Reason, The 
Aquarian, Age, Mercury, Mentor, 
Adyar Bulletin, Herold of the Star. 
Tempie Talks, Occult Review, T. S. 
Quarterly, The Builder, Awakened 
India, as well as a number of lectures 
and pamphlets. There is a copy of 
the Boston Monthly Magazine dated 
1826. The copies of “Lucifer” are 


dated from 1892 to 1897. 


NOTES ON THE J.D. 


Prepared for the American Co-Masgn 
By A. G. Pape, M.M. 
Christian Rosenkreutz, No. 18, 
Edinburgh. 


iD: 

The word Deacon comes from the 
Latin diaconus which is from the 
Greek Diakcnos—a servant—attendant 
—minister. In the early Christian 
community the Deacon was appointed 
Minister of Charity. 

In the Episcopal churches the 
Deacon was and is a member of the 
third order of the Ministry, i.e, 
Bishops—Priests—Deacons. 

In the Presbyterian churches the 
Deacon is the officer attending to the 
secular affairs—layman. 

The Early Church had Deaconesses. 

In Scotland we find The Deacon of 
a Trade. i.e., a Temporary President 
of certain incorporated bodies—these 
Presidents represented their different 
trades or crafts in the various Town 
Councils, before the Burgh Reform 
Act of 1884. This Act deposed them 
from their position as official mem- 
bers, but still permitted them to reg- 
ulate the business affairs of their 
crafts when appointed by election, 
vide The Dean of Guild. 

In Masonry the Dean may be a 
Senior or Junior and the functions 
outlined above are an echo (as we 
shall presently see) of those of the 
Deacons in the Masonic Workings. 

Our main business at present is 
with the Junier Deacon of a Masonic 
Lodge. 
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J. Ds Regalia 
Jewel 
Staff 
We find the J. D. 
wearing a collar with a jewel in the 
form of a Dove hanging therefrom 
and earrying a staff or wand also 
bearing a dove—this symbol denotes 
the quality of peaceful messenger. 
In some jodges the J.D.’s jewel is in 
the form of a Square and Compass 
with a moon in the centre; here, the 
Square and Compass are intended— 
we are told—to indicate their quality 
of Circumspection and Justice, as the 
Deacons have the duty of seeing to 


(deal with the movements 
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and to erect a wall round it in order 
that the influence may be kept in 
place. In this way the force is 


(like the 8.D.) |accumulated for definite and precise 


use. Every Brother adds to _ that 
power by his deliberate and conscious 


thought. We have heard about 
tyling!? Here is where we tyle 
inside the Lodge!! (More on _ the 


use of this magnetized area when we 
of the 
Deacon. ) 

Again the accurate squaring of the 
Lodge by each and all of the Brethren 
in Procession and at other times, is 
very important both in the light of 


the security of the Lodge and _ the!the inner reason and meaning of Ma- 


introduction of visitors. 


Place in Procession. 

As the Deacons in the Co-Masonic 
Order both wear the same ‘regalia’ 
it is only when the Brethren form up 
in order in the ante-room that the 
J.D. may be distinguished; for in the 
procession about to enter the Lodge 
he precedes the»S.D. 


The Procession. 

At a signal from the D.C. the pro- 
cession enters into the Lodge—this is 
no idle show but a definite action 
symbolizing in itself the direction of 
the “lines of force”, ie., magnetic 
currents. (X) Further, it is part of the 
first duty of the R.W.M. to magnetize 
the double square (mosaic pavement). 
The object of this definite magnetiza- 


tion is to charge that space heavily | East. 
influence | he states his position to (on being 


with the highest possible 


sonic Actions, and in the interest of 
the efficiency of The Order. 

It may be fitting if we consider for 
a moment the setting of the Masonic 
Pavement and the Indented Border 
with the stately, dignified and orderly 
Procession into the Lodge. Here is 
a vivid emblem of that Living and 
Guardian Wall (Indented Border) of 
Humanity, ie. (the Black and White 
Pavement) comprised of Adepts or 
men who have attained the Perfection 
of Human Evolution. Thus are we 
constantly reminded of our real 
purpose—our Divine purpose—our 
Divine Life. 


Position of J. D. 

When all the Brethren have taken 
their regular places we find that the 
J.D. is seated near the W.S.W. facing 
We shall note this again when 


asked by) the R.W.M. during the 


(X) Vide, “A Study in Consciousness” , opening of the Lodge. 


by Dr. Besant and “A Response in 
the Living and Non-Living” 
Professor Sir Jagadis Bose, F.R.S.) 


by | Censing. 


Now begins in some Lodges. the 
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ceremony of Censing (another stately 
episode). 

Musie is played during the censing. 
The varied number of swings is given 
not only to honour the Brother or to 
show his rank but to strengthen him 
for his work—+this is done (so we 
read) by setting up a line of commun- 
ication with the forces of the inner 
planes. 

The use of incense is. perfectly 
scientific and all students of occult- 
ism are aware of the wisdom of such 
censing in the work of this Masonic 
Order. 


Opening of the Lodge. 

The J.D. then, is another of the 
three assistant officers, and his duty 
is simply to be a _ conscious 
earrier out or channel of the 
messages and communications which 
eoncern the R.W.M. i.e., (the Spirit), 
the W.S.W. (Intuition) and the W. 
J.W. (Higher Intelligence). 

As the T. (we found) represents 
the dense part of the Physical Body, 
i.e., outside the lodge, and the IG. 
the Etheric Double of that Physical 
Body, inside the Lodge;—we now 
find the J.D. represents the Emotional 
Nature, again inside the Lodge 
(Body). The Eraotional Nature 
clearly defines, the medium, and the 
plane; on which, through which, and, 
by which, the J.D. carries out his 
duties. 

Another name for this Emotional 
‘Plane is the Astral Plane. 

In order to understand with clearer 
knowledge the real work and import- 
ance of the J.D. (The Emotional 
Nature—The Astral Nature) and to 
help us in its practical application, 
let us consider more particularly the 
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Astral or Emotional Body. 


The Astral or Emotional Body. 
Following on our previous studies 
of man and his various bodies, eic., 
vide Notes on the T. and LG. (in 
“Masonry Universal”’)—we find the 
Astral or Emotional Body (J.D.) com- 
posed of seven types or grades of 
matter corresponding to the seven 
grades of physical 
matter but being 
finer than the 
physical matter, it 
inter-penetrates each 


Seven grades: 


grade. The princi- 
Inter- ple of inter-penetra- 
penetration. tion, we read, makes 


it clear that the 
different realms of nature are not 
separated in space but exist about us 
here and now so that to perceive and 
investigate these different realms no 
movement in space is necessary, but 
only an opening within ourselves, of 
the senses we already possess by 
means of which these realms can be 


perceived. The 

Astral world, or 

A plane, is thus a 
condition of condition of nature, 
nature. rather than a locali- 


ty. 
A propos of the name Astral we 
find that its signification “starry”, 
inherited from the Mediaeval Alchem- 


ists, is intended to allude to the 
definitely luminous appearance of 
Astral Matter, for 


The to clairvoyant sight, 
Astral the A.B.* which is 
Aura. not unlike the phys- 


ical body which it 


* A.B.—Astral Body. 
A.P.—Astral Plane. 
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permeates is surrounded by an aura 
of flashing colours, called the Astral 
Aura. The colours which are con- 
stantly playing through the A.B. are 
those of feelings, passions, desires— 

which we designate 


Our generally as the 
emotions Emotions. The vi- 
affect brations of these 
others. emotions affect 


other astral bodies 
as well as our own—the remedy is to 
eliminate fear, worry and annoyance, 
so that the finer and more _help- 
ful colours may be seen. 

The V.. Illus.’. Bro.’. C.W. Lead- 
beater in trying to help those who 
worry suggests one should say _ to 
oneself—“I am now doing........... 
therefore I no longer worry.” 


Again apropos of the colours seen 
in the A.B. it is important to note 
that the means of communication 
with the Elementals which are closely 
associated with man’s astra! body is 
by colours and sounds. There is a 
language of colours and sounds and 
to Elementals colours are said to be 
as intelligible as words to men. 


Functions. 
To continue,—the functions of the 
Astral B are briefly, (we read,) 
(1) To make sensation possible 
(2) To serve as a bridge between 
sound and physical matter 
(3) To act as an _ independent 
. vehicle of consciousness. 
Therefore it is clear that without 
the A.B. there would be no connection 


between physica! 
The A.B. impacts and_ the 
a bridge. mind of man—no 


perception between 


ee eee 


physical impacts and perception of: 
them by the mind. Conversely when- 
ever we think, we set in motion the 
mental matter within us—the vibra- 
tions thus generated are transferred 
to the matter of our Astral body, the 
Astral matter affects the Etheric 
matter, this in turn acting on _ the 
dense physical matter, the grey 
matter of the brain. 

Clearly then the A.B. acts as a 
bridge or medium between the physic- 
al brain and the mind—the latter 
operating in a still higher vehicle 
the mind body. (The constant pass- 
age of vibrations through the A.B. to 


and fro develop it). Remember this 
when considering 

Stages in the actions of the 
Astral J.D. on the floor 
Growth or of the lodge and in 
development. his duties, for we 


note that in the 
course of the evolution of man’s A. 
B. there are two distinct stages—first 
the development, as a transmitting 
vehicle and then as an independent 
body in which the real man, the Ego, 
can function on the A.P. 

It is useful to remind ourselves at 
this point in our study that the Astral 
Senses are equally alive in all paris 
of the body, and also that the 
language of the Astral world is 
thought transference. 

When the thought forms we make 
in our thinking are not wholly 
accurate it is because they are hardly 
to be called purely mental, being in 
most cases a mixture of mental and 
astral matter. 


(To be continued) 


I, CON CERNING GOD 
AND RELIGION. 


A MASON is sieved: by his eee 
to obey the moral Law; 


in ancient times MASONS were 
charged in every Country to be of the 
Religion of that Country or Nation, 


whatever it was, yet it is thought 


_ more expedient only to oblige then: to 


that Religion in which all Men agree, 
leaving their particular opinions to: 
themselvés; that is, to be good Men 
‘Men of Honour and 


and true, or 


-Honesty, by whatever Denominations 


or Persuasions. they may be dis- 


tinguished; whereby Masonry becomes | 


the Center of Union, and the means 
of conciliating true Friendship among 
Persons that must have remained at a 
perpetual distance. —From Anderson’ S 
“onstitution of 1723. 


To the extent ‘that Aeacans. 


various countries, have departed from 
the above declaration, Masonry has 


and if he 








in 


—,eeased to be a Center of Union. ‘It is 

, {time to diseard sectarianism and to re-. | 
turn to fundamental principles so as 
to unite people who will otherwise re- 


-/main at a perpetual distance. 
rightly - understands the Art, he will motets 7 ; 


never be a stupid ATHEIST, nor an | 
irréligious LIBERTINE. But though 


May Co-Masonry ever remain free 
from disintegrating elements of re- 
ligious dogmatism and sectarianism - 


las well as from the intolerance that 


would condemn any member for 


| practicing, in the profane world, -a 
[religion of his choice. It will then be — 


able to retain its International char-_ 
acter’ and to become a powerful in- 
disseminating and 
of Universal 


strument in 
practicing the ideals” 


Broterhood. 


Wherever creeds and dogmas are 
adopted, and members are obliged to 
subscribe to them as the price of mem- 
bership, individual Reason and 
Conscience are dethroned and Free- - 
dom of Will i is lost. Let us pray that 


7 such state of affairs may never pre- 
vail in the Co- Masonic Order. 


Every — 
member must always feel free in his 


search for more ‘Light. 





The AMERICAN FEDERATION 
of HUMAN RIGHTS, Incorporated 
under the Federal Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, holds a regular. 
Charter from the Supreme Council of 
International Co-Masonry with head- — 
quarters in Paris, France. =as 


The Supreme Council has juris- 
diction over Co-Masonic Lodges in all 
parts of the World. 
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